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Vacation Grades 


J UNE is the perfect month for doing many things we enjoy. If we feel 

lazy and just want to lie in the sun and dream, what could be bette 
than a balmy June day; if we are full of pep and want to work in the 
garden or help Mother hang out the clothes or Daddy mow the lawn 
what could be a better time than a sunny June day? Did I hear someon 
say: ‘““Who wants to work?” All right, what better time for a long hike 
in the woods, a picnic dinner with school chums, or a sail on the lake’ 
June days are perfect days for work or play. 

Among the joys June brings are vacation days. No more school bells 
no more schoolwork until fall! But that doesn’t mean no lessons for thg 
summer, The most important lessons we learn are those not learne 
from books. The lessons I speak of are lessons in living: getting up i 
the morning when first called, going to bed without a fuss when bed 
time comes, sharing our toys and our joys with others willingly, com 
forting those who are hurt or ill, being patient and being kind towar 
smaller children and thoughtful of older persons. These are summer 
time lessons on which no grade cards will be handed out. You will gra¢ 
yourself; for many times no one else in all the world will know th: 
you have been given the lesson and no one but you will know whethe 
you have learned it. 

I know a little girl who was trying to control her temper. She ma¢j 
up her own grading system in this way: She asked her mother for 
small bowl. She planned to put a bean in the bowl each time she w: 
tempted to answer sharply and failed to keep from saying the ugly word 
that came to her lips. A few days later her mother noticed that the bow 
was still empty. When questioned the little girl said that each time shj 
had been tempted to speak sharply she had been able to stop before sh 
spoke. No ugly words, no beans in the bowl! Do you want to try gradin| 
yourself on your vacation-time lessons ? 
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By Albertina Eastman 


As @ bieeze’in June 


My heart was filled 
With the lilting air 

Till it overflowed 
Into everywhere. 


Bird caught it up- 


And trilled on high: 
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T WAS a beautiful Saturday morning, but 
I Mary Beth Williams felt none of the sunshine 
of the day. She had been very unhappy and so 
had not slept well the night before. Now she 
drooped over her orange juice and cocoa and 
crisp buttered toast. A big tear slid down her 
cheek and splashed into her bow] of cereal. There 
was a lump in her throat so big that she could 
scarcely swallow. At last she pushed her break- 
fast aside unfinished and stumbled out onto the 
front pozch to curl up into a miserable little knot 
in the swing. 

“T'll never, never be happy again as long as I 


live!” She told herself with a sob. “Oh, why © 


did Nancy have to move to Washington, D.C?” 
She buried her face in a cushion, trying to 
shut out the memory of Nancy waving good-by to 
her. Mary Beth and Nancy had been “best 
friends” for four long, happy years, ever since 
Nancy had moved into the house next door. “But 
what shall I do?” Mary Beth had wailed when 
she heard that her playmate was moving. 
“There’s not another girl my age in the whole 
neighborhood!” 
The Allans had gone on to their new home 
ahead of their furniture. On Friday afternoon 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan, Nancy, little Bob, and their 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


dog Spike had piled into their car with their 
suitcases. With much waving and many good- 
bys they had turned in the direction of Washing- 
ton, D. C. This morning a moving van was to 
come to the house next door and men from 
the moving company were to pack up the Allan's 
belongings and follow them. “It’s the easiest 
way to move,” Mrs. Allan had told Mary Beth’s 
mother. ‘“There’s no fuss or bother and every- 
thing’s insured against loss or breakage.” 

“Everything except the heart of the little 
girl next door!” Mary Beth’s mother had said 
softly with a sympathetic glance in the direction 
of her little daughter in the swing. 

Mary Beth had heard the words, although 
Mother had not intended that she should. She 
was turning them over in her mind now as 
Mother stepped out onto the porch. . 

“Why, darling,” Mrs. Williams exclaimed, 
“dry those tears! You’re no baby. You must 
learn to take things on the chin.” That was the 
way Mary Beth’s big brother, Bill, would have : 
put it, and Mary Beth knew exactly what her #7 « 
mother meant. “It’s bad to lose a best 
I know,” Mother went on. “But it needn’t mean#\e- 
the end of the world for you. Don’t you remem- 
ber the poem that says: 
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‘The world is so full of a number of things; 

I am sure we should all be as happy as kings!’ 
If you'll open your eyes and look around, you'll 
find ever so many things to take your mind off 
Nancy, and before you know it you'll be laugh- 
ing again.” 

But it was hard to convince Mary Beth. Her 
face was still buried in the cushion when the big 
moving van came to a grumbling, noisy stop be- 
fore the house next door. “There now,” Mother 
said. “That will give you something to do. It’s 
always fun to watch a whole houseful of furni- 
ture being loaded.” 

But Mary Beth only shook her head without 
looking up. “I don’t want to see them taking 
Nancy’s things away,” she said. But a few mo- 
ments later, after Mother had gone back into 
the house, she peeped up over the back of the 
swing and caught her breath as the men from 
the moving company almost dropped the Allan’s 
huge refrigerator as they were lifting it up into 
the truck. Mary Beth was stirred to anger—if 
that was the way they were going to treat the 
Allan’s furniture! 

She got up and stepped off the porch to get 
a better view of what was going on. Before she 
knew it she was sitting on the sidewalk beside 
the truck with her feet in the gutter, peering into 
the deep end of the van, which was rapidly filling 
up with chairs and tables and rugs. Since she was 
being quiet and good and was in no one’s way, 
nobody paid any particular attention to her. The 
moving men were used to having children watch 
them load and unload. 

At last from ‘what they said Mary Beth knew 


that they had emptied out the entire downstairs. 
Then they began carrying out the beds and the 
rest of the upstairs furnishings. Mary Beth had 
become so interested in watching the loading by 
this time that the ache in her heart had gone down 
considerably, but at the very moment that she 
was beginning to breathe easier the men started 
carrying out the things from Nancy’s room. 

First they brought Nancy’s bed and dresser and 
then her little table and chairs and her bookcase. 
Mary Beth felt her lips quiver and her eyes blur 
with tears. Next they would bring out the chestful 
of dolls that she and Nancy had packed so 
carefully and the doll house! She wanted to 
throw herself upon the men and stop them. She 
wanted to drive them away before they emptied 
out the house and went around to the garage for 
Nancy’s bicycle and sled. With all of Nancy’s 
things gone that she loved as much as she loved 
her own, the world would truly be a sorry place. 
Because the pain was being prolonged, she was 
finding it almost harder to see Nancy’s things 
being taken away than she had found it to watch 
Nancy herself driving off with her father and 
mother and Bob and Spike. 
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“We had so much fun with the dolls and doll 
house,” she reminded herself, bending her face 
over against her knees and staring down into 
the gutter. ‘Now I'll be all alone, without a soul 
in the world to play with!” Tears dripped down 
into the leaves at her feet. ‘Oh, how I wish I 
could move to Washington, D. C., too! I'll 
never be happy again here in Maple City.” 

And then a thought occurred to her. Not long 
ago she had read a story about some children 
in one of the war-torn countries who had stowed 
away on a ship and come all of the way to Amer- 
ica because they had wanted to find happiness. 
Her happiness was in Washington, D. C., now. 
Why couldn’t she be a stowaway and go to 
Washington! 

It had been several minutes since the men had 
carried out the last piece of furniture. A notice- 
able quiet had settled upon the half-emptied 
house. Mary Beth wondered why the men had 
stopped their work, and then suddenly the 
twelve o'clock whistle sounded and she lifted 
her head to see the workmen opening their 
lunches beneath a tree in the back yard. 

Mother would not call her in to eat for another 
hour, Mary Beth knew, because her Aunt Jessie 
who lived with them and worked mornings in a 
downtown store never got home until one. 

This was her chance if she was ever to have 
one to get herself to Washington! With a cold, 
scared feeling in the pit of her stomach, but with 
a determined set to her shoul- 


the truck jerk to a stop as she awoke. The big 
chair had toppled somewhat and was half-cover- 
ing her. She pushed it aside so that she could 
look out of the dark corner. The truck door was 
open. From where she crouched Mary Beth could 
see a patch of blue sky and the limb of a maple 
tree. She heard the loading men talking and 
moving furniture, and then her heart dropped 
to the very toes of her scuffed brown Oxfords. 
Why she was already in Washington! She was 
a thousand miles away from Maple City and her 
mother and father and big brother Bill. All that 
she needed to do was to step out of the truck 
and she would be with her beloved Nancy. Mary 
Beth knew that she ought to be extremely happy, 
but for some reason she was not. She was a 
hundred times more miserable even than she had 
been when she was sitting on the sidewalk watch- 
ing Nancy’s doll house being loaded. Fear 
gripped her. “If I could only be home again!” 
she moaned. “Oh, things will have to be worked 
out some way to get me back to Maple City.”” The 
chair against which she leaned was wet with 
sudden tears. 


Because she did not want the moving men to 
see her get out of the truck with her eyes red 
and swollen, she waited behind the chair until 
she heard them go up the walk outside. She was 
too sick and unhappy to wonder which piece of 
furniture they had carried into Nancy’s new 
house. All that she wanted was to slip out of the 

- truck without anyone seeing 


ders, she took one last hurried 
look at her own comfortable 
home and breathed a little 
good-by to Mother. Then she 
crawled quickly and noiselessly 
into the big moving van. In a 


far, dark corner she found a ago, 


Children’s Day 


By Florence Taylor 
When Jesus lived here long 


her and to set about trying to 
find a way back to Maple City. 
She did not even want to see 
Nancy before she started back. 

“And I thought I was going 
to find happiness in Washing- 
ton, D. C.,” she reminded her- 


comfortable spot on a big sofa 
cushion. The high back of an 
overstuffed chair hid her from 
the view of those outside. She 
curled up, waiting for the men 
to finish eating and to complete 
their task of loading. She would 
not be afraid when they closed 
up the big truck, she told her- 
self, because she knew that 
when they opened it again she 
would be with Nancy! 

Mary Beth had not intended 
to sleep, but she did. She felt 
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He took a child upon His 
knee 
And said that all the grown- 
up folks 
Just like a little child 
should be. 
When mothers brought their 
babes to Him 
That He might lay on hands 
and pray, 
He blessed each one. So you 
can see 
He really started Children’s 
Day. 


self. “I guess Mother was right 
when she said happiness is us- 
ually right under a person's 
nose if he'll only open his eyes 
and see it. If I had only waited 
and looked around me a bit in 
Maple City, I wouldn’t be in 
this awful fix now.” 

She had crawled down over 
the pile of furniture and was 
almost at the doorway, ready 
to peep out cautiously, hoping 
that Nancy would not see her 
if she were (Turn to page 30) 
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The World Full Stars 


By Marion L. Bickford 


Illustrated by Edith M. Cunnings 


OMMY’S small brown legs seemed to 
flash as his three-wheeled “bike” rounded 
the driveway from the garage to the house. 

Tommy’s mother and a friend sat in bright 
chairs on the lawn. Heat like a smothering, fleecy 
blanket hung over the town. 

Bringing his bike to a quick stop, Tommy 
called, “Mother, I’m riding far away——” 

“Isn’t it too warm?’ asked Mother. 

“To warm?” inquired Tommy, who was too 
busy to notice. “I’m riding far away, and I 
won't be back till—till moonlight,” he finished. 

“You may ride far, far away,” answered 
Mother gayly, “to the distant corner of our 
street. At the first ray of moonlight turn your 
bike toward home.” 

Tommy was happy to be allowed to go on 
an evening adventure. He had slept much too 
late that afternoon, and now he was allowed to 
play until the evening breeze cooled his room. 


He looked down the street. Not a child could 
be seen, but away down at the end of the street a 
man was changing a tire on his car. 

“By,” called Tommy to his mother. With 
his eyes glued eagerly on the car, Tommy sped 
off. 

With Tommy's help the tire was at last 
changed. His left knee was black and his right 
hand was too, except where he had wiped the 
inside of it on his white trouser leg. His other 
hand was quite clean, and so was his face—if 
you overlooked the smudge on his nose. 

The man said, “I had a lot of tinkering to do 


. on this old car, didn’t I, Tommy ?” 


“My bike takes a lot of tinkering too.” Tom- 
my’s face showed how hard he worked on his 
bike. 

“T’ve finished just in time. It’s getting dark,” 
said the man. 

Tommy looked around in surprise. By peer- 
ing closely he could just see his mother’s white 
dress as she still sat on the lawn. He looked 
toward the sky. The early evening stars were just 
showing their twinkling faces. Tommy mounted 
his bike and sat watching the stars. Some were 
large and some were tiny. Their twinkles were 
so jolly that Tommy laughed aloud. 

What was that right in front of his little 
black-smudged nose? “A star, a tiny star that 
had been dropped from the sky?” Tommy asked 
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himself. “Oh, no,” he thought. “It’s flying 

all around. There’s another and another!” 
His eyes lifted to the star-filled sky and 
then came back to the warm star-filled evening 
air. 

Tommy was puzzled. These little stars down 
here had wings! They flew! They were flying 
everywhere! The air was full of stars! He must 
get home and tell Mother, and away he sped 
toward home. He had forgotten all about waiting 
for the moonlight! “Oh, Mother!” he exclaimed 
quite out of breath. The star creatures were 
everywhere! Could they be little butterflies with 
lights? What are they? What are they?” he 
asked eagerly. His little black fingers pointed 
in all directions. 

“Some people call them ‘lightning bugs,’ but I 
call them fireflies,” answered Mother. 

“Bugs! This!’ Tommy was disappointed. 
“They're little stars with wings!” he insisted. 

“You may call them little flying stars,” said 
Mother's friend. 

“I like that name much better too,’ Mother 
added. 

When it was time to be off to bed Tommy 
returned his bike to the garage. Coming back 
slowly, he snatched first at one, then another of 
his little flying stars. At last he caught one! He 
held it carefully in his warm, clean, little left 
hand. Mother heard his quick footsteps as he 
went happily up the stairs. 


As he climbed the stairs he exclaimed joy- 
ously, “I have a little star, and I'll keep it for my 
own!” 

Tommy found a quick way to wash and get 
out of his clothes. He wouldn’t button his pa- 
jamas. It was too hot for that anyway. 

His sticky, little left hand held his treasure— 
his tiny flying star creature! 

Then Grandma came to hear his prayers. 

Now what was Grandma saying? 


Pretty little fireflies 
Are happier by far a4 

Making sparkles in the air, 

Than when shut up in a jar. ~ 


“Do you remember how lonely you were when 
you went to visit Cousin Bill? How you missed 
your mother and dad and all your little friends? 
Bill was kind, very kind, but you wanted to get 
back home in a hurry.” 

Tommy’s eyes were on Grandma. 

“You know? You know I have a beautiful fly- 
ing star? You know I have it in my hand?” 
Tommy stammered his questions. 

“I know,” answered Grandma. “Good night, 
Tommy, and sweetest dreams.’ Grandma was 
gone. 

Tommy opened his hand a little. He could 
see a soft flash of light. He opened it wide. The 
little star creature flew slowly around the room. 
Now and then Tommy saw its little light. Then 
again and again the light flashed close up to the 
window screen. 

“He wants to go with the others,” murmured 
Tommy sadly. “I'll have to let him go.” His bare 
feet went slowly to the window. He put up the 
screen. Away flew the little (Turn to page 33) 
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By Bula Hahn 


EVERAL times during the days and weeks 

after Jesus rose from the dead He showed 
Himself to His disciples and friends. He talked 
with some of them; He walked along the high- 
way with others. One day when the disciples 
sat together in an upper room in Jerusalem 
Jesus came and stood in their midst. 

“Tarry here in the city of Jerusalem,” Jesus 
said in the manner of a loved Master speaking 
to devoted followers. “God the Father will give 
you power such as you have never known before; 
and when you have received that power from on 
high, go into all parts 


Forey tere 


of the world and preach 
the gospel.” 

The disciples and 
friends who had fled in 
panic and fear when 
His enemies seized Je- 
sus, and who had left 
Him alone to die on 
the cross, gathered to- 
gether in triumph after 
Jesus rose from the 
dead. Jesus had proved 
beyond a doubt that He 
was the true Son of 
God. 

The disciples waited 
in Jerusalem’ as Jesus 
had told them to do. 
While they waited they 
prayed as Jesus had 
taught them to pray. 
Each day they praised and worshiped God as 
they met together. They did not doubt the com- 
ing of the promised power, for during the many 
months when they followed Jesus He had as- 
sured them: “The things that I do you can do 
also.” 

Also during those months and years when 
Jesus was preparing the disciples for the time 
when they must preach and heal without His 
earthly companionship, Jesus had often sent them 
out alone to try their faith. At such times the 
disciples had come back rejoicing to tell their 


“Know you this,” cried Peter in a loud voice. 
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dear Master the result of their efforts. 

It was during the time when Jesus was teach- 
ing the disciples and getting them ready for the 
great work that later would be theirs that He 
told Peter: “You are like a rock, Peter, and 
on you I will build My church.”. 

As they waited in Jerusalem for the promised 
power the disciples must have remembered what 
Jesus had said, for in the absence of their dear 
Master it was now to Peter that the others turned 
for guidance; they recognized his capacity for 
leadership. And when to these faithful few there 

did come greater power, 
power like the rushing 
of a mighty wind, that 
filled them with a force 
and a will such as they 
had never before ex- 
perienced, it was Peter 
who rushed out into the 
street to shout defiance 
at the crowd who had 
willingly let Jesus die 
on the cross. 

“Know you _ this,” 
Peter cried in a loud 
voice while the other 
disciples pressed close 
beside him, “men of 
Israel, listen to my 
words. Jesus of Naza- 
reth, aman sent of God, 
came among you with 
many signs and won- 
ders, And you put Him to death on the cross.” 

A silence fell upon the crowd in the street. 
People looked from one to another. Who was 
this man who accused them of wrongdoing? 
What authority did he possess? Yet no man 
laid an unfriendly hand upon Peter, and he con- 
tinued. “God, the Father of all, raised Jesus up 
from death, and He now sits at the right hand 
of God.” 

After Peter, the other disciples took up the 
work of giving to the people the message that 
Jesus had given them, They (Turn to page 28) 
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The story of a boy 
who was “his 
father’s keeper” 


Chapter Three 


I T WAS one thing, Ted thought, to have gossip 

that was only just noise going around town; 
it was quite another thing to know that Verne 
Leach was taking the talk to Mr. Wheat. 

Plainly enough that was what Leach was doing. 
Ted wanted to stop where he was and listen; but 
that would be real eavesdropping for one thing; 
for another, if Mr. Wheat noticed him he would 
recognize him, for he knew Ted well. How 
would it look for Ted to be caught listening to 
the talk about his father, right here beside the 
very land that was in question? And what could 
he possibly say if Mr. Wheat should question 
him ? 

Eager to escape notice he turned away and 
went quickly around the corner, where the big 
stumps themselves furnished a shield from ob- 
servation. Each stump was a great gray-brown 
affair, with big solid bole and dirt-colored roots 
spreading like the arms of an octopus; ugly 
things that Dad would probably have to burn to 
get rid of. But they were as good as a high 
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hedge to hide behind. Indeed a dozen boys, yes, 
twenty, could have hidden behind them, if there 
had been any reason to do so. Ted wondered 
briefly how they happened to be here; he couldn't 
remember any time when this lot had been 
clear of them in the years since he had first 
walked out on Sunday afternoons with Father. 

But he was worried now. If Verne Leach be- 
lieved his own story enough to take it to Mr. 
Wheat, he must have some good reason for 
thinking it true. Otherwise he wouldn’t dare do 
such a thing. But what reason on earth could 
Leach have for injuring John Barclay? Just ill, 
will seemed hardly to explain it; and why should 
Verne Leach have any ill will toward John Bar- 
clay, who, Ted was perfectly sure, was one of the 
kindest men in the world. 

Ted liked mysteries as well as most boys do, 
but here was mystery with a menace in it for the 
Barclays. Hadn’t he, Ted, better tell Mother 
now? He had asked her how long Father ex- 
pected to be away on this trip, and she had said 
he would be gone three weeks more. Maybe if 
Ted told her about the gossip, she would write 
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to Dad, and then Dad would certainly know how 
to explain. 

But Ted winced away from that idea, as he 
would wince away from a hot stove. Wouldn't 
any question Mother could ask in a letter look 
to Dad like a suggestion that she and Ted 
thought something needed explaining? Ted felt 
his face grow hot at the very thought of how 
Dad would look at such a question. And then, 
tardily, he saw with those keen inner eyes of his 
how Mother herself would look at him, Ted, 
were he to go to her worrying about this story. 

He drew a long breath then. Why should he 
worty? He knew his father was far above dis- 
honor, so why should his father’s son have any 
concern at all about this? Talk couldn’t hurt 
Dad. Or could it? Ted remembered ,an old line 
he had read somewhere in a book. “Character is 
like a shoe; the more you black it the more it 
shines.” That meant that malicious lies about a 
man couldn’t hurt him if he was honest, didn’t 


At first he did not get a good look at the boy 
who followed him; he tried two or three times 
before he knew who it was. At last however he 
was sure, and then he was puzzled and freshly 
startled. For it was unmistakably Sam Finney, 
the boy he had seen in the boat with Leach; and 
Sam was too much interested in Ted and his 
movements for Ted to ignore it. 

Could Sam have seen him down there among 
the stumps. Could Sam have noted that Ted 
had recognized Verne Leach and Mr. Wheat 
together and then plainly avoided them? Could 


Sam be following him now because Verne Leach » 


wanted him to? What possible purpose could 
Leach have in spying on him? 

Sam disappeared when Ted was a block or 
two from home. Ted waited on the corner to see 
if he would reappear, but he did not. 

It all seemed very serious. Ted wished very 
much that his father was at home. But—no, he 
wouldn’t tell Mother. He told Wimp. Wimp 


it? 

He watched anx- 
iously till the men 
went away down the 
street. Then he 
started home, sure 
that they had not 
seen him. He was al- 
most home before he 
became conscious 
that another boy was 
following him. He 
noticed this other 
boy first because he 
stopped when Ted 
stopped and walked 
when Ted walked— 
almost as if he had 
been tied to Ted. 

It seemed funny at 
first. Then it seemed 
too queer to be fun- 
ny. Then because the 
other boy seemed to 
be trying to keep out 
of sight whenever 
Ted turned to look, 
it seemed that there 
must be more to it 
than just chance; it 
was something more 
than a game. 


What the Story Told Before 


Ted Barclay, Don Hare, and Ted’s little sister Ann went 
down the river on a picnic. When they arrived at the 
landing they found Decker Trace, “Wimp” Waples, and 
Paddy Mack there. Deck Trace was the school bully. At 
first Ted was frightened as he overheard Deck say to 
the other boys, “Aw, that Ted Barclay! I'll fix him!” 
Then Ted tried to think what his father or mother would 
do under like circumstances. A prayer his mother used 
came to his mind: . 

“God is with me, very near; 
With Him beside me I’ve no fear.” 
His thoughts whirled like black chips thrown into a 
kettle of boiling water. The little prayer kept coming 
up like a white chip among them. 


Deck tried to make trouble about the lunch and then 
made an ugly, sneering remark about Ted’s father, who 
was a lumber buyer for the Wheat Company and a friend 
of Mat Wheat’s. Disregarding his remark, Ted opened the 
lunch. As he did so, he realized that in Deck’s home there 
were no such lunches as his mother had prepared for him. 


While they were still eating an old man, Verne Leach, 
and a boy, Sam Finney, came up the river. Deck and Paddy 
left to join them. Wimp told Ted that Verne Leach 
claimed Mr. Barclay had bought valuable land along the 
river from Mat Wheat without telling Mr. Wheat that 
it was valuable. 


When Ted got home that night he decided not to tell 
his mother what he had heard, as his father was out of 
town. But the next week he walked across town to look 
at the land his father had bought. While he was there two 
men, Mat Wheat and Verne Leach, passed by. He heard 
Verne Leach say to Mr. Wheat, ‘“‘Now take a good look, 
Mr. Wheat. You don’t see nothin’ might be worth more’n 
dirt down here, Mat?” 


somehow began to 
come over to see him 
nowadays, oftener 
than he used to. Ted 
said to him one day: 
“I’m glad you come 
over, Wimp. I never 
used to see you ex- 
cept at school.” 

“Yeh,” Wimp said 
in that funny way of 
his. And then abrupt- 
ly, “You know, I 
sorta like you,” he 
added with his head 
on one side and his 
eyebrow going up as 
if it were queer that 
he found Ted Bar- 
clay likeable. “You 
know,” Wimp went 
on, “a good guy is 
like a choc malt; 
once get a taste of 
him and he’s not so 
hard to take. You're 
like that.” 

That warmed 
Ted’s heart. He op- 
ened it up to Wimp. 
He told him about 
seeing Verne Leach 
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with Mr. Wheat down by the “‘stumpland” as 
he began to call it, about what he had overheard, 
and about why he was unwilling to tell his moth- 
er. Also about Sam Finney’s following him home. 

“Yeh,” Wimp said. “You don’t want folks to 
think what they think, if they think so.” 

Ted grinned, then was serious again. “I don’t 
think anything anybody thinks who thinks my 
dad would think of ——’”’ He stopped. 

Wimp laughed. “Sorta wound up, aren’t you?” 
he queried. 

“You wound me up,” Ted answered. “I was 
just unwinding and ran down.” 

“Yeh,” Wimp said. 

But the worry kept tugging at Ted’s mind, like 
a small dog that tugs and tugs at a rag—for no 
reason at all that you can think of. It was odd, but 
Ted had never had a worry before; that is, not a 
real worry. Over and over he made up his mind 
that there was nothing to worry about, and he 
brushed it away out of his mind as he would 
brush away a—well, a spider from his face. But 
then he would forget that he had brushed it 
away, and next thing he knew it was crawling 


back. Not for a minute did he doubt his dad’s 
honor, but he grew frightened at the thought 
that lies or slurs about him might hurt his repu- 
tation. And Dad’s reputation was a shining gold 
something that somehow seemed to be in his 
son’s keeping when Dad was away. The worry 
began to get on Ted’s nerves. 

Of course he thought of going to Mat Wheat 
about it. “Mr. Wheat,” he could almost hear 
himself say, “you know my dad wouldn’t do any- 
thing dishonest toward you, don’t you?” 

But suppose Mr. Wheat should answer, ‘““Why, 
do you think he might?” 

Ted couldn’t come back with, “Well, if he 
made some money on that land that you didn’t 
know he could make, would you think he was 
dishonest?” No; if anybody was to discuss that 
matter with Mr. Wheat, it must be Dad him- 
self. But meanwhile what? Gossip, gossip, gos- 
sip, gathering up like a snowball rolling down 
hill, till it became—well, a scandal, they called 
it. And—but Ted couldn’t carry his metaphor 
any further. He knew what a metaphor was; it 
was talking about one thing and meaning an- 

other; talking about a snowball 
and meaning a scandal. 

His mother looked at him sud- 
denly one day at lunch. “What's 
the matter with you, Ted? You've 

- got something on your mind.” 

_ He hardly knew what to say. 
“T’'ve got something I have to talk 
to Father about,” he answered at 
last. 


' His mother watched him a mo- 
ment. She would never ask him 
to tell anything he was reserving 
for Dad. It was like that in their 
family. She just smiled at him 
now. “Okay,” she said; “he'll be 
home next week.” 

But little Ann, perched oppo- | 
site Ted at table, turned her in- 
telligent blue eyes on him. “I 
know what it is,” she announced. 

Mother turned quickly to her. 
“Well, if it’s Ted’s secret, you 
keep it,” she told the little girl. 

Ted saw that Ann was consid- 
ering. “All right, I will,” Ann an- 


There on the steps stood a man 
talking to his mother. 
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swered. “Only,” she went on 
slowly, “he’s worrying.” 

Mother laughed slightly; 
Ann looked so grown-up grave 
for such a gay little girl. 

“You know the cure for wor- 
ry, don’t you, Ted?” Mother 
asked him. 

“Yeh,” Ted said, uncon- 
sciously imitating Wimp. Then, 
amused at himself, he quite in- 
advertently popped out with 
something else he had not in- 
tended to say. “White chip,” 
he added, as if that were an in- 
telligent remark anybody could 
understand. 

Mother laughed again; of 
course she didn’t understand, 
but she loved fun almost as 
much as Wimp did. ‘You are 
somewhat cryptic,” she said; 
“but I’m sure it’s important if 

“What's ‘cryp-tic’?”’ inquired 
Ann, who loved new words, the 
bigger the better. 

“Mysterious” was Mother's 
definition. 

Ann knew what that meant. 
So did Ted, as he began again 
that tiresome round of wonder- 
ing what could be the secret be- 
hind Verne Leach’s going to 


lorning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, help me make 


today 
My very best in every way; 


The good I think and speak 


and do 
Means happiness tomorrow 
too. 


Mr. Wheat with—what? Ted 
realized that he was only guess- 
ing what Verne Leach had said 
to Mr. Wheat. What he had 
overheard had been merely a 
question. “You don’t see noth- 
in’ might be worth more’n dirt 
down here, what?” That had 
been the mysterious question. 

Ted found himself worrying 
again. Well, the white chip 
said, “God is with me.” Trying 
to repeat the whole verse, Ted 
found himself losing the thread 
of it; because he kept wonder- 
ing restively what good it could 
do just to say a little verse over 
and over. So he said the first 
line over and over. 

Usually he looked forward to 
the close of school for the sum- 
mer vacation as an occasion to 
celebrate. It was with some such 
notion in his mind that he came 
home Friday night, with his 
strapped books slung over his 
shoulder, eager to begin the 
summer’s activities. He was full 
of plans. But first he and Wimp 
were going to add a strip of 
light wood to the gunwale of 
the canoe to increase the free- 
board (the portion of the side 
between the top of the gunwale 
and the water line). They 
wanted the canoe to carry four 
persons instead of three, and 
two inches added to the free- 
board would allow for it, they 
thought. 

Ted came into his home door- 
yard the back way. To his sur- 
prise the back door was locked. 
He went around to the front. 
And there on the steps stood a 
man talking with his mother. 
The man was Verne Leach, and 
Ted heard what he was saying 
just as he recognized him. 

“Well, when’ll he be home?” 

Obviously he was referring to 
Mr. Barclay. Lightning fast 
through Ted’s mind flashed sev- 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Before I snuggle down in bed, 
Dear God, I'll say good- 
night 
And thank You that all 
through the day 
You've led my steps aright. 


eral questions. What had this 
man told Mother? Why should 
he want to see Father? If he 
was trying to injure John Bar- 
clay with Mat Wheat, why 
should he come to John Bar- 
clay’s home? 

The menace seemed to grow 
with the mystery. But Ted had 
no notion of letting a man like 
this annoy or frighten his moth- 
er. He strode up to the steps. 

“What do you want here, 
Mr. Leach?” he interrupted. 

Leach turned. He was prob- 
ably not accustomed to being 
called Mister Leach. He was 
startled. But when he saw Ted 
he leered. Instantly Ted remem- 
bered Deck Trace’s leer. He 
knew now where the boy got 
it—from imitating this man. 
“You grow like what you con- 
template,” Dad said. ‘“Con- 
template” meant look at often, 
steadily. 

“Oh!” Leach said softly. 
“You're the kid, what?” 

“What do you want?” Ted 
repeated. He was a little scared. 
This man had a bad reputation, 
and Ted had never faced a man 
combatively before. Too late 

(Turn to page 26) 
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“ ET UP! Get up this minute!’ Dandy Rab- 

bit heard his mother call as he opened his 
sleepy eyes and looked up at the sky through 
the branches of the old oak tree. ‘Your brothers 
and sisters and I are going down to the meadow 
for breakfast.” 

Dandy Rabbit sat up on his hind legs and 
wiggled his long gray ears. “Do we have to 
have grass for breakfast again?’ he frowned. 
“Can't we have something good to eat this morn- 
ing?” 

“The grass in the meadow is very tender and 
sweet,” Mother Rabbit replied. “Your brothers 
and sisters all like it.” 

“But I don’t like it!’ Dandy said. “I want 
something different to eat for breakfast. I know 
where there is a nice garden. I'll just go there 
and eat.” 

Mother Rabbit looked straight af Dandy and 
said: “You'd better stay away from that garden. 
You're certain to get into trouble there.” 
“Oh, no,” Dandy Rabbit laughed. “I can take 
care of myself. I’m the smartest of all your chil- 
dren, remember. I can jump higher and run 
faster than any of my brothers or sisters. And | 
never get lost in the woods.” 

“Smart rabbits sometimes get into trouble,” 
Mother Rabbit said. 

Mother Rabbit and the rest of her children 
went down to the big meadow for breakfast. But 
not Dandy. He headed straight for the garden 
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where carrots and beans and lettuce grew. 

When Dandy came to the garden he was just 
a bit tired so he sat down to rest. Through the 
fence he could see the vegetables growing in the 
garden. How good they looked! Dandy’s mouth 
began to water, so he jumped up and slipped 
under the fence. 

First Dandy ate some cabbage leaves. Then he 
nibbled some young tender peas. 

“I’m going to come here for breakfast every 
day,” Daridy Rabbit said. “I’m never going to eat 
grass again.” 

When he had eaten all the peas he wanted 
Dandy decided to hop around the garden to see 
what he could see. He found some spinach, but 
it didn’t taste very good. 

“Look! What's this!” Dandy said when he 
came to a little plant full of long red fruit. “Why, 
they look just like icicles, only they’re red. I 
must eat some of them whatever they are.” 

He pulled one of the big red icicles and put 
every bit of it into his mouth. Then he started 
chewing and chewing. 

“Oh! Ouch! Oh!” Dandy cried, jumping up 
and down, for his mouth suddenly began sting- 
ing and burning and burning and stinging. 

“Oh, oh!” he cried as he spit the red icicle on 
the ground. 

Dandy started running about to see if he 
could find some water to drink. His mouth was 
burning so he could hardly 
keep from screaming. He did 
not know what the red icicle 
was unless it was pepper. 
Dandy had heard his Mother 
talk about eating pepper 
once upon a time. 

Dandy was lucky to find 
a pail of water sitting among 
some tomato vines. Climbing 
upon a big lump of dirt he 
stretched his front paws up- 
on the side of the bucket. 
Then he stretched his neck 
and tried to get just a little 
of the water. Quick as a flash 
the bucket flopped over 
tight on top of poor Dandy 
Rabbit. The water ran all 
over him and wet his soft 
gray fur. 

Dandy was really scared 
now. It was dark under the 


bucket, and he didn’t know what to do. He didn’t 
have enough room to scratch out and there was 
no use trying to push the pail for the tomato 
vines were too thick. 

So he just sat there and the tears rolled out of 
his eyes and ran down his nose. He thought of his 
mother and his brothers and sisters. Right now . 
they were running about in the meadow and 
having a wonderful time. 

As he sat thinking Dandy heard a strange noise 
in the garden. Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! The 
noise grew louder and louder and seemed to be 
coming straight to where (Turn to page 27) 
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Pictures by 
Florence McCurdy 


HO DO you think will be there?” Red 
asked his cousin Coralee as they sloshed 
through the rain to the schoolhouse. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the following 
Monday was the last day of school before the 
long summer vacation. 

“I don’t know,” said Coralee. ‘““When Miss 
Morgan telephoned, she said she wanted us to 
help finish decorating the room for the party 
Monday.” 

“Huh,” grunted Red as his high rubber boots 
splashed heavily into a puddle of rain water. 
“I got a notion to turn around and go right 
home!” 

Coralee looked at him sharply. 

“You think Bob’ll be there, don’t you?” 

“Maybe,” said Red. 

Coralee stopped at the steps. Rain beat on her 
rubber hat and her raincoat. It washed the mud 
she had brought from the roadway off her gleam- 
ing rubber boots, into which she had tucked her 
slacks. 

“I wish you'd stop feeling so mean about Bob! 
You make me awfully uncomfortable!” 

“I don’t care,” he said stubbornly. “Bob did 
me a dirty trick about the orioles. If their mother 
did not come back for them, he was to have one 
to raise till it could fly, and I was to have one.” 

“And you never got any!” Coralee concluded 
for him. “You know good and well there was 
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for Miss Morgan 


By Lawrent Lee 


some reason why. We've all been friends for 
years, and Bob never has cheated anyone!”’ 

“He's had plenty of chances to explain,” 
growled Red. 

“With you dodging him all the time!” Cora- 
lee scoffed. “You won't even let me ask him 
about them. You act—just awful!” 

She turned and ran up the walk to the school. 
Red looked after her doubtfully. There was some 
truth in what she said. He had been dodging 
Bob; and he had told Coralee that if she asked 
Bob about the birds he would never forgive her. 

Red dug his hands into his raincoat pockets 
and walked slowly toward the school building. 

“Bob double-crossed me,” he said as he 
thought bitterly of the time, two days after his 
agreement with Bob, when he climbed to the 
top of a neighboring tree and looked down into 
the oriole nest. It was empty, and Bob had never 
spoken to him about them again. 

“T’'d never have believed it of Bob,” Red mut- 
tered as he strode up the hall to his room and 
pushed open the door. “I’m glad school’ll be 


over soon so I won't have to see him evety 
day!” 

He stopped in the doorway, Miss Morgan and 
Coralee were putting a scarf on a big battered 
table. Andy and Bob stood in one corner, look- 
ing at a dark spot on the wall, high, near the 
ceiling. 
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“Miss Morgan,” Andy called, “the rain’s leak- 
ing in!” 

Coralee and Miss Morgan dropped the scarf 
and went to the corner, tilting up their faces and 
staring at the spot that was beginning to spread 
swiftly down the wall. 

“If it keeps on, it'll wash all the drawings 
off the blackboards,” Coralee cried in dismay. 

“What shall we do!” excaimed Miss Morgan, 
distressed too. “I’m so proud of our art work. I 
want your parents to see what you children can 
do.” 

“We might pack cloths up there over the 
blackboard to soak up’:the water,” suggested 
Bob. “But I doubt that would do much good.” 

Red came into the room. He and his father 
had been repairing the gutters at home, and he 
had learned things about them that he had never 
known. He knew they carried off the rain water 
so it would not fall to the ground and ruin the 
foundations and seep into the basement and 
rot the sides of the house by keeping them wet 
all the time. He knew, too, that they had joints 
that had to be painted regularly to keep them 
from rusting and leaking and that the down- 
spouts had to be kept open so that the water 
could get through them. He had paid little at- 
tention to gutters before, but now he had learned 
a great many things about them. 


there.” 

The four in the corner faced 
him in surprise. 

“Do you think so?” Coralee 


Red climbed onto the ta- 
ble but he was still too 


short to see. Bi 
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“Maybe I ought to see if the : Zp 
gutters are working,” he sug- JE 
gested. “Maybe the trouble is bsg 


cried hopefully. “If it is, what can we do?” 

“I hadn’t thought of the gutters,” said Miss 
Morgan. 

“We hadn’t thought about anything,” Andy 
agreed, “but how fast the water would wash the 
pictures off the blackboards if it got down that 
far.” 

Without a glance in Bob's direction Red went 
outdoors. 

He liked to hear the raindrops smack on his 
coat and his boots go “squanch”’ into the puddles 
and “squatch” as he pulled them out again and 
to know that he was as dry and comfortable as 
though he were at home, except for his face; 
and he liked the rain on it. 

He reached the corner of the building and 
looked up. He caught a glimpse of Miss Morgan, 
Coralee, Andy, and Bob watching him from the 
window, but his attention was on the gutter. It 
was full, and the rainwater ran over its edge in 
a thin sheet. 

He followed the downspout to where it 
emptied into the drain tile. A flood should have 
been gushing from it. Instead only a trickle 
came out. 

He ran back to the school building. 

“The downspout’s not carrying off the rain,” 
he panted, short of breath. ‘That whole corner’ll 
soon be soaking wet!” 

“What can we do?” wailed 
Coralee. 

The boys looked at one an- 
other questioningly. Each hoped 

the others would have a sug- 
DY gestion. Miss Morgan inns 
to know as little about this situ- 
(Turn to page 24) 
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Fairy Seamsters 


By Edythe Jerls Newcomb 


While running through the garden 
All on a misty day, 
I spied the brownies sewing 
In a breathless sort of way! 
They were mending fairy tunics 
And darning gauzy wings 
And seaming seams in flower frocks 
And other fairy things! 
There stood a fairy seamstress, 
And her smiling face was fair; 
She wore a checkered apron 
And a ribbon in her hair! 
She stood before the hollyhocks 
Calling in sweet tones: 
“I want green for the goblins, 
I want grey for the gnomes! 
I want purple for the pansies; 
For the tulips reds and yellows. 
Now for the pixies! 
I want blue for those fellows!” 
With a snippity-snap, a whickity-whack, 
The brownies cut and spun, 
Long before I could count to ten 
The fairy clothes were done. 
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Dear Boosters: 


Some of you who live in rural districts are already enjoying your 
vacation days. Those of you in city schools will be out of school early 
this month. Many of you will be wanting some kind of club activity in 
your Own community this summer. Summer months are good months to 
start a Good Words Booster Club. Your club need not be a large one. 
Even three or four boys and girls working together in a club will enjoy 
Good Words Club activities. 

I shall be glad to send instructions for forming a club to any boy 
or girl who writes for them. If you organize a club do not confine your 
programs to the instructions in the folder. You can add interest by learning 
new words, hunting for good words to replace words that are not so good, 
keeping watch over your thoughts to see that you allow only the right 
kind of thoughts to enter your mind. You will think of many other ways 
to entertain yourselves at your club meetings. When you write, tell us 


how you conduct your club. Your letters will make our Booster pages 


more interesting. 
A happy vacation to all of you. 


Secretary. 


I like Doris’s letter because it 
reminds me that many of your 
mothers and grandmothers and 
even your great-grandmothers 
have used and loved The Prayer 
of Faith. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am not a 
Booster yet, but I would like to tell 
you what happened to me a few 
weeks ago. I was up in our attic 
when I found a little box that had 
been my grandmother's. My grand- 
mother died when I was four years 
old. I hurried downstairs to ask 
my mother if I could open the box. 
She said yes, so I opened it and 
found a little meedlecase that 
Grandmother had made. My mother 
said I might have it. When I 
opened it up, what do you think I 
saw? Pinned-on it was a piece of 
paper, yellowed with age, and on 
that paper was The Prayer of Faith. 

My grandmother had used it 
when things looked bad. I have the 
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needlecase on my night table all 
the time, and I still have The Prayer 
of Faith on it—Doris Hansford. 


Marilyn is learning some- 
thing that will help her all of 
her life. She is learning self- 
control. We find this in 
Proverbs: 

“He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty; 
And he that ruleth his spirit, 

than he that taketh a city.” 


Dear Secretary: 1 am so very glad 
to be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me in many ways. I 
carry it in my notebook every day, 
and when I start to get mad I stop 
and think of the prayer, and then 
I wear a smile. I hope it has helped 
other children as much as it has 
me.—Marilyn Mundon. 


Boys and girls in Georgia, 
Nancy Sue wants to know why 
she doesn’t find letters from you 
on our club page and poems 
from you on the Guild page. 
Surely Georgia’s young writers 
are just as good as those in 
other States. Come on, boys and 
girls, and show Nancy Sue that 
you can write. 


Dear Secretary: Every month I 
look forward to my WEE WisDoM. 
I turn to the Booster page as soon 
as I get it. I enjoy WEE WisDOM 
very much; all the stories are so in- 
teresting. 

I have a “Triumphant Life’ cal- 
endar. It has a verse for every 
month, and five Bible verses for 
every month. 

I have a pen pal from Canada. 
She is a member of the club too. 

I have not seen any letters from 
Boosters in Georgia, nor have | 
seen any from boys and girls 
in the Writers’ Guild. Is Georgia 
going to be the only State in which 
no one is going to take part in the 
fun WEE WIsDOM gives? 

At school I won a ticket to a 
ballet in a spelling contest, and our 
principal gave me a ticket to the 
citcus. 

Good-by until next time.—Nancy 
Sue Dunkin. 


The verse Eileen speaks of 
in her letter is: 
“Whenever I am angry 
I'll pretend I am a bird; 
I will sing just a little 
But won't say a word.” 


Dear Secretary: 1 found your let- 
ter very interesting last month. I 


woo: 


have also found that your advice 
to “make-believe” when I am an- 
gty is very good. 

The little verse you gave me 
to use when becoming angry was 
a great help to me. Whenever I 
found myself becoming angry at 
some little thing or at someone, I 
said the verse over to myself and 
then I — forgot about my 
anger and became happy again. I 
thank you again for the little verse. 
—Eileen E. Bash. 


I have sent Richard an appli- 


cation blank, which he will fill 
out and return to me. Then I 
shall send him a membership 
card, making him a member of 
our club. I shall be glad to do 
the same for any boy or girl 
who cares to join the Good 
Words Booster Club and begin 
to learn to use only good words. 


Dear Secretary: 1 would like to 
join the club. How do I join? 

I am a cub scout, go to the Cop- 
ple School in Omak, Washington, 
and am ten years old and in the 
fifth grade. 

I did live in Vancouver, Wash- 
ington. I shall live in Spokane, 
Washington. My father is manager 
of a store there. 

Have you heard of Omak apples, 
“Best in the West”? They are 
beauties. Omak is an Indian name, 
meaning “place of plenty.” Many 
Indians live near here. They beat 
tom-toms at their dances. The In- 
dians use leather made from deer 
skins in making their tom-toms. 

Wild horses live on Omak 
Mountain. They are free to who- 
ever catches them. 

Grand Coulee Dam is about fifty 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 

the day. 


miles from here. It is a big dam. 
Electricity is made there.—Richard 
Scheufele. 


Fear doesn’t stay long when 
faith in God’s care and pro- 
tection comes in. 


Dear Secretary: Not so long ago, 
when I first decided to become a 
Booster I learned a part of The 
Prayer of Faith. In the night I 
woke up and was afraid of some- 
thing, so I said a part of the prayer, 
and the fear left me and I went 
back to sleep. 

I have been taking WEE WiIs- 
poM for about five years. I have 
enjoyed it every month. 

Next month I will try to do 
better and write a longer letter. 
—Frances Blake. 


We are happy to have you 
as a member, Nancy, and we 
hope you will find help and 
happiness through our club. 


Dear Secretary: | am a very new 
member of the Good Words Boost- 
er Club. I am very happy now that 
I am a member. I have read letters 
in your columns for many months, 
but not until I saw the application 
blank in the January WEE WIsDOM 
did I write in about it. I have taken 
WeE WiIspoM four or five years, 
and I have always wanted to be a 
Good Words Booster. Now that I 
am, I am trying my best to keep 
the pledge—Nancy Morse. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Louise Ann Gunhus (11), Box 
167, Ridgeway, Iowa; Viola Panek 
(10), Rte. 2, Box 65, Cedar, Mich.; 
Sally May (11), 603 S. Bridge St., 
Auburn, Mass.; Virginia Kincheloe 
(11), Melstone, Mont.; Annie 
Kunishige (13), P. O. Box 296, 
Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii; Martha 
Loy (13), Cornville, Ariz.; Patricia 
Olea (12), Hillside, Ariz.; Evalene 
Davis (10), 913 Forest Ave., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo.; Betty Lewis (11), 
1940 S. 9th Ave., Maywood, Il. ; 
Charlotte Fuller (10), Box 63, Mil- 
ton 86, Mass.; Marilyn Mundon 
(10), 1009 W. 5th, Coffeyville, 
Kans.; Pat Spaulding (12), Ban- 
gor, N. Y.; Eleanor Hurteau (11), 
Rte. 2, North Bangor, N. Y.; 
Helen May Lenz (11), Box 502, 
Elk River, Minn.; Jo Ann Vap 
(13), Jean Vap (12), Tren- 
ton, Nebr.; Vivian Strandquist 
(12), Rte. 1, Holt, Minn.; Mar- 
lene Menage (12), Henry Wad- 
leigh (11), c/o Ramona School, 
415 Clark Ave., Bellflower, Calif.; 
Helen Clark (13), 403 Grand, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; Ramona 
Thompson (11), McFarland, Wis. ; 
Max Proctor (12), Box 102, Ells- 
worth, Minn.; Joyce Nelson (12), 
1437 Broadbridge Ave., Stratford, 
Conn.; Virginia Nelson (12), 
4259 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 13, 
Ill.; Jean Fitzgerald (13), 8084 
Mabel Ave., Hayward, Calif.; 
Luella May Cox (12), Assaria, 
Kans.; Dorothy Dixon (12), Rte. 
1, Aledo, Ill.; Frieda Mabel Chorl- 
ton (13), 84 Hope Road, Sale, 
Manchester, England. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Words and Music by Mary Mae Oesch 


he lit - tle clock on the man - tel-shelf Is hap - py all day long. What- 
lit - tle clock on the man - tel-shelf Just talks the time a - way; He 
lit - tle clock on the man - tel-shelf Can whis-per lull - a - bies When 


ev -er the weath-er out of doors, He sings his cheer- y song: “Tick- 
hus-tles the chil - dren off to school And tells them when to play: “Tick- 
boys and girls have said their prayers And shut their drow -sy eyes: “Tick- 
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tock! Tick-tock! Get up, get up, The morn-ing’s bright and gay. Tick- 
tock! Tick-tock! I’ts fun to run And laugh and sing all day. Tick- 
tock! Tick-tock! It’s time to sleep. Come jump in- to your beds. Tick- 
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tock! Tick-tock! Come one and all And start a hap - py day.” 
tock! Tick-tock! Let’s do our work, And then we shall be gay.” 
tock! Tick-tock! God bless you now. Good-night, my sleep - y heads.” 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


OST all boys and girls 

have either read about 
or heard of Peter Pan, the little 
boy who never grew up, and 
who lived in Never-Never Land, 
where all the Little Lost Boys 
lived. And now Peter Pan has 
become so famous that he, or 
rather a statue of him, has been 
pictured on a New Zealand 
postage stamp, which we illus- 
trate. 

Peter Pan first appeared as 
a character in a story written 
by the great Scottish dramatist 
Sir James M. Barrie. Then Mr. 
Barrie wrote the play “Peter 
Pan,” which has been performed 
thousands of times and has 
charmed audiences the world 
over. 

No doubt some of you collec- 
tors know all about Peter Pan, 
but those of you who do not 
know him should get acquaint- 
ed, for he is really a most mis- 
chievous and appealing fellow. 
We first meet him one night 
when Mr. and Mrs. Darling are 
getting ready to go out, leaving 
their little girl Wendy and her 
two brothers in the care of 
Nana, their dog. The dog, who 
was the children’s nursemaid, 
had given the children a bath 


and was riding them on her 
back, when she shook herself 
and sprinkled water all over 
Mr. Darling. Mr. Darling was 
greatly provoked and insisted 
that the dog would have to stay 
outside instead of with the chil- 
dren. This made them all cry, 
but Mr. Darling ordered them 
to bed. 

After they had gone to sleep 
Wendy was awakened by a 
noise at the window. She crept 
out of bed and raised the win- 
dow. In popped Peter Pan. He 
was looking for his shadow, 
which Mrs. Darling had cut off 
by slamming the window down 
on it the week before. After 
much searching, Tinker Bell, a 
tiny fairy who had come with 
Peter, found the shadow rolled 
up in a drawer, where Mrs. 


Darling had put it. 

Peter tried to fasten the 
shadow on his feet, first with 
pins and then with paste, but it 
would not stay attached. Final- 
ly Wendy sewed it on for him. 
This made him so happy that he 
thought she would make a won- 
derful mother for the Little 
Lost Boys. He taught her to fly 
the way he did, and then took 
her to the Never-Never Land, 
where he built a special little 
house for her. There they lived 
for a long, long time, while she 
sewed and kept house for the 
Little Lost Boys. 

We do not have space to tell 
all the fascinating and exciting 
adventures that befell them in 
the Never-Never Land, but we 
know that if you have not al- 
ready read the story of Peter 
Pan, you will truly enjoy read- 
ing it. 

The stamp that. we illustrate 
pictures a statue of Peter Pan 
that stands in Kensington Gar- 
dens, a famous park in London, 
England. Peter is tootling on 
his reed pipe, and if you look 
closely at the design you may 
be able to see the rabbits and 
other little animals that have 
come to listen. 


A Pyramid for Miss 
Morgan 
(Continued from page 17) 


ation as any of them. 

“If we had a ladder,” said 
Red, “we could climb up and 
see what’s stopping it up.” 

“If we had a ladder,” said 
Andy, “we could take your yard- 
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stick, Miss Morgan, and poke 
it down the spout. If it was 


‘sticks and leaves clogging it, 


we could loosen them so the 
water could get through.” 
“You'd drown in that rain!” 
Miss Morgan exclaimed. “Be- 
sides, how could you get high 
enough to see?” 
“Bob and I have raincoats 


like Red’s, and he’s perfectly 
dry,” said Andy. “But we don’t 
have a ladder.” 

Red looked around the room. 

“If Miss Morgan will let us 
take that old table outside, | 
think we can get high enough 
to take a look, The table's 
strong enough to hold a mule, 
and we boys can pyramid.” 
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Miss Morgan looked at the 
table. “Rain can’t hurt it,” she 
said. “But I do want you to be 
careful, Red. I wouldn’t have 
one of you fall even if enough 
rain leaks in to make the plaster 
come off the walls!” 

The three boys carried the 
table outside and put it close to 
the corner but away from the 
overflow from the gutter. 

Coralee joined them, snug in 
her raincoat, hat, and boots. 

“You forgot the yardstick,” 
she said. “I used it for an excuse 
to come out and help.” 

Red climbed onto the table, 
but he was still too short to 
see into the guttering. 

“I tell you what,” he ex- 
claimed. “Bob and I are about 
the same size, Coralee doesn’t 
weigh much. If Andy helps her, 
she can climb onto our 
shoulders. Then she'll be high 
enough to see inside. What do 
you say, Coralee?” 

Red looked questioningly at 
his cousin; and she answered 
quickly, “Of course I'll try!” 

Red and Bob stood shoulder 
to shoulder on the table, and 
Red tried to forget his resent- 
ment about the orioles, but it 
kept nagging at him. Andy 
dropped to his knee, cupping 
his hand on it for her foot so 
that he could boost her up. 

“One, two, three, go!” Andy 
ordered. 

When Coralee stood pyra- 
mided on Bob’s and’ Red’s 
shoulders, she could see into 
the gutter. 

“There’s something right on 
top of it, stopping it up,” she 
cried. “Give me that yardstick, 
Andy!” 

With it, she poked into the 
gutter, around the downspout. 

“Those sticks are stuck to- 
gether tight,” she exclaimed. 
‘Td like to tear them apart and 


On troimy ov shins, 


shove them out a few at a time. 
But I can’t!” 

She pushed at the bundle of 
tiny twigs with all her might. 
They came loose with a lurch, 
bounced out of the gutter, and 
fell to the ground. 

While all eyes peered down 
at them, the sheet of rainwater 
that had been flowing over the 
edge of the gutter disappeared 
into the downspout with a 
gurgle and a slush and a great 
sucking sound. 

“What is that thing?’ Cora- 
lee asked. 

“Come down and we'll find 
out,” said Red, 

With Andy’s help, Coralee 
climbed down from the top of 
the pyramid; and they all 
jumped from the table to the 
muddy ground. 

“It’s a nest!” Bob cried as 
he scooped up the heap of sticks 
and leaves and bits of string. 

“Sure,” said Red. “Sparrows 
and chimney swallows and a lot 
of other birds too like to build 
in gutters. Their nests cause a 
lot of trouble; but ours is over 
right now!” 

“I'm glad it’s empty,” said 
Coralee, water would be 
bad for young birds.” 

“Maybe they flew away with 
our orioles, Red,” said Bob with 
a friendly twinkle in his eyes. 
“I didn’t know they were nearly 
ready to fly when we found 
them, did you? I went out the 
next day, and there wasn’t a 
sign of them!” 

Red avoided Coralee’s eyes. 
He gulped in embarrassment at 
the explanation that Bob was 
giving him. 

“What makes you think they 
flew away, Bob?” he asked. 

“My father said he'd been 
watching them a long time. The 
mother didn’t desert them. She 
was just making them fly.” 
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Red bent and picked up the 
bird’s nest. 


“I'm going to keep this,” he 

6 Cl said, “to remind me that there’s 
a reason for everything; and 
ous before I go around getting m 

IBY ILIUCHILILIE geting my 
na | feelings hurt I ought to find out ; 
——— ——~ ~——«, the truth about things.” 


Miss Morgan tapped on the : 
window and motioned for them 
to come in, 

As they trailed through the . 
rain Red was glad that he had . 
not talked about Bob and the . 
orioles to anyone but Coralee. st 
He should have had more faith k 
after knowing Bob so long and = 
so well. 


The White Chip : 


(Continued from page 13) 


he realized that he need not 
have assumed a combative air. 
‘Dad always said it never helped 
to antagonize people. “Grievous - 


words,” he’d say, ‘‘stir up all 
the meanness there is in folks.” ~ 
But the meanness in Verne a 


Leach was already stirred up, 
if it had needed stirring. “Oh, m 
fresh guy, what?” he said sneer- 
ingly, turning on Ted. 

Consciously shaking a little, 
Ted climbed the steps to the 
man’s level. “What are you 
bothering Mother about?” he 
demanded. 


“I ask your mother when yer Da 

father’s comin’ home, see?” «an 
“Why do you want to 
know? buc 
“That’s none o’ your busi- 1 
ness.” the 


“It’s my business what you 
bother Mother about.” Ted be- his 


gan to feel very uncomfortable. lool 
His manner he knew was of- dar 
fensive; and besides he was a vine 
kid talking to a grown man. den 
What he was doing was nei- fen 


ther smart nor becoming. He fore 
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glanced at his mother; she 
shook her head at him slightly, 
warningly. 

But Leach, assured that no 
man was at home here, took 
what he thought to be his ad- 
vantage. “Don’t you talk tough 
to me, you young squirt,” he 
said. “I'll pin your ears back!” 

Ted heard plenty of such 
language at school and in the 
streets. But in his mother’s pres- 
ence the rough vulgarity of it 
seemed to come out like a dirty 
stain on a clean fabric. He 
knew however that he had pro- 
voked the man. When would 
he ever learn? He had behaved 
far better that day when he had 
faced Deck. Why couldn’t a 
fellow always behave, well, de- 
cently. 

“My father will be home next 
week,” he said quietly. “He will 
see you then, I’m sure.” 

Leach smirked. Then 
eyes hardened. ‘Yer sure!” he 
mimicked. He glared abruptly 
into Ted’s eyes. “He better see 
me!” he added, and then he 
turned and clumped down the 
steps and went away. 

(To be continued) 


The 
Rabbit 


(Continued from page 15) 


Dandy was. He sat very still 
and listened. In a minute the 


noise stopped right beside the 


bucket. 

The next thing Dandy knew 
the bucket was raised up over 
his head and there in front of 
his eyes were two big funny- 
looking feet. Quickly Dandy 
darted through the tomato 
vines and struck across the gar- 
den. He squeezed under the 
fence and raced through the 
forest as fast as he could go. 


Washtub Motorboats 


By Glenn Morgan 


N JUNE it is a lot of fun to fill an old washtub with water 
and play with tiny motorboats. After you see how easy it is 

to make one boat you will probably want to make several. 
A. Take a thin piece of wood 2 by 5 inches in size and curve 
one end (with coping saw) for the front of the boat. In back 


cut out a section 11/4 inches by 114 inches. This forms a space for 
the paddle. Cut a paddle 7% inch by 11 inches, making notches 
in the center on each side. (See picture.) . 

B. Cut notches on each side of boat 14 inch from back edge. 
Take a rubber band about 2 inches long and place it around the 
back of the boat at the notches. Slip the paddle through the rubber 
band. Twist the paddle round and round, pulling the front edge 
of the paddle upward and back toward the back of the boat, until 
the rubber band is pretty tight. Place the boat in a tub of water and 
turn it loose. The boat will go forward. With a little practice you 
will see just what your boat can do. Add a tiny flag if you care to. 


Dandy Rabbit didn’t stop 
running until he came in sight 
of the big oak tree under which 
he lived. Then he sat down to 
get a breath of fresh air. His 
tongue was still burning, 
though not as badly as at first, 
and his soft gray fur was a ter- 
rible sight. He looked just as if 
he'd fallen into a pond of 
water. Dandy knew his brothers 
and sisters would laugh at him. 
But he was so glad to get safely 
home he didn’t care. 


As Dandy hopped on toward 
the oak tree he thought about 
what had happened to him in 
the garden. 

“T guess I’m not such a smart 
rabbit after all,” he said. . “I 
certainly got into a lot of 
trouble. From now on I’ll listen 
to mother and stay away from 
the garden. And I'll eat grass 
for breakfast and for dinner and 
supper too. Grass is good for 
little rabbits to eat. I wish I had 
some right now.” 
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Yum-yum! It’s Strawberry Time! 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Strawberry Pie 


1 quart strawberries 
1 cupful thick cream 


@ Crush strawberries slightly with about half the sugar. Whip 
cream stiff. 


34, cupful powdered sugar 
graham cracker pie shell 


Graham Cracker Pie Shell 


2 cupfuls crushed graham 1 tablespoonful 


crackers sugar 
1/4, cupful melted 1 teaspoonful 
margarine cream 


@ Mix well and press against sides and bottom of buttered pie 
pan. Bake 10 minutes in a slow oven. Cool. Fill the pie shell with 
the berries spreading the rest of the sugar over them. Top with 
sweetened whipped cream. Chill thoroughly. 


Frozen Strawberry Salad 


1/4, cupful top milk or cream 
2 teaspoonfuls lemon juice 
114 cupfuls cottage cheese 


2 cupfuls sliced strawberries 
lettuce 
mayonnaise 


@ Chill cream until icy. Beat with rotary beater until it starts 
to thicken; then add lemon juice and beat until stiff. Mix cream- 
style cottage cheese and slightly sweetened sliced berries. Fold into 
whipped cream and turn into freezing tray to freeze. Cut in 
slices and serve on shredded lettuce. Top with mayonnaise. Will 
keep for several days. 


Strawberry Mousse 


1 cupful mashed strawberries 1/4 cupful sugar 
8 diced marshmallows YA pint whipping cream 


@ Mash strawberries with a fork. Add sugar and marshmallows 
that have been cut into small pieces with the kitchen scissors 
(dip scissors in water if marshmallows stick). Place in the refrig- 
erator and chill. Whip cream and fold into chilled mixture. Pour 
into freezing tray and freeze 2 to 4 hours. Stir twice while freezing. 
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The Beginning of 
the Church 


(Continued from page 9) 


looked into the faces of that 
vast throng of men and women 
gathered together in Jerusalem 
to celebrate the day of Pente- 
cost and the festivities that fol- 
lowed. The disciples preached 
the things that Jesus had 
preached, the very things for 
which Jesus had been put to 
death, yet they were not afraid 
of their listeners. These inspired 
talkers were eager to tell the 
world of the wonderful thing 
that had come to pass, the 
prophecy of old that had now 
been fulfilled. “Jesus, the Son 
of God, came into the world to 
save people from sin.” 

The people listened, and 
many who heard the disciples 
were stung with remorse and 
shame because of the wicked- 
ness in their own hearts, They 
crowded close to Peter and his 
companions. “Men and breth- 
ren,” they begged, “what shall 
we do to be saved?” 

Peter, bolder than the others, 
told them: “Repent and turn 
from your sins. Believe that 
Jesus is the Son of God and be 
baptized in His name, and you 
shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. God’s promise is for you 
and your children and for all 
generations yet to come. Believe 


on Jesus,” Peter insisted, “and 


save yourselves from the wick- 
edness of this world.” 


Peter was very earnest in his 
entreaty, and many people in 
that large crowd believed the 
words that he spoke and came 
seeking baptism. Day after day, 
month after month, the dis- 
ciples preached the gospel of 
Jesus. Not only did they preach 
but they healed the sick as Jesus 
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had done before them. More 
and more people sought to join 
the group. People came from 
the surrounding country to hear 
the new doctrine. In a few 
months hundreds of people 
were added to the group of 
Jesus’ followers. 

The disciples broke bread and 
blessed it and shared it as Jesus 
had taught them to do. The 
newer members of the group 
followed earnestly the pattern 
set by the disciples. Many sold 
their possessions and brought 
their money and gave it into the 
disciples’ keeping. All things 
were shared in common; one 
person did not have more than 
another, and no one suffered 
because of lack. Every man and 
woman received according to his 
or her need, In this way the 
church began, and it grew to be 
a real power held together 
through brotherly love. 

Then because the spread of 
the new doctrine took too many 
away from the old forms of 
worship, the priests and men in 
authority tried to stop it. They 
were afraid the church would 
become stronger than the law- 
makers. Not only did they want 
to stop it, they wanted to de- 
stroy it for all time. Some of 
the disciples were put in prison, 
many members of the church 
were punished, and no one 
dared speak openly of Jesus. 

In fear for their lives many 
of the church members fled to 


‘the safety of other countries. 


But instead of stopping the 
growth of the new church, this 
caused it to grow more rapidly. 
The beginning of the church 
gave its members a new zest for 
living. Even in distant lands 
they were steadfast and prayer- 
ful. They lived their doctrine of 
brotherly love. Wherever the 
Christians, as these people were 


Make Yourself a Headband 


By Joanne Dee 


ELT headbands are fun to wear. If they are made from your 

school colors every girl in your class will want one. 

Take two strips of felt 16 inches long and 34 inch wide. Fold 
them alternately over each other, as shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
making a cat’s stair, as in Fig. 6. Tack each end. 

Measure a strip of felt 14 inch wide and long enough, when 
added to your cat’s stair, to make a band around your head. Pin 


strip in place. 


Cut two longer strips of felt 14 inch wide, attach them to the 
band, and cross them at the top to form the crown of your head- 
piece. Pin in place. See Fig. 7. Try your headpiece on, and if it 
feels right, just sew everything in place and remove the pins. 


now called, went and made a 
new home, they converted 
others to their faith and soon 
a new church was established. 

Whether the early church had 
its first meeting in the shelter 
of a house, a shed, or a cave 
makes no difference. The church 
had its beginning in the hearts 
of a few brave and loyal men. 


Today as we look at the many 
beautiful structures of stone, 
wood, and steel we should not 
make the mistake of calling 
them churches; they are only 
church buildings. The real 
church is in the hearts of the 
people who gather within those 
buildings to worship God as 
taught by Jesus the Christ. 
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while walking 
in my friend’s flower gar- 
den I was startled by a most un- 
usual sound. Before I could turn 
to locate the sound my friend’s 
Siamese cat Jezebel bounded 
against me, almost knocking me 
down. Then with what sounded 
like a few harsh words she 
quickly ran to the topmost limb 
of the near-by apple tree. We 
had quite a talk, and I was not 
sure for a time whether she 
quite approved of my being 
there or not, but finally she 
came down and we enjoyed our 
stroll among the flowers. 

She is very interesting and 
after my meeting with Jezebel 
I understand the enjoyment 
Beverly is getting from her as- 
sociation with her Siamese cat. 
Beverly’s letter follows. Write 
us about your pet or your 
friend's pet. Send your letters to 
WEE WIspoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have always 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


wanted a pet, and only recently my 
father bought me a Siamese cat. 
Siamese cats are direct descendants 
of the Temple cats of Siam, who 
were sacred. They have very un- 
usual coloring, the fluffy fur of 
their body being of a cream color 
shading into light fawn, and their 
nose, ears, legs, feet, and tail are 
all dark chocolate brown. They are 
very striking in appearance. They 
have the intelligence of a dog, an- 
swer when spoken to, come when 
called, and they follow us down 
the village street. 

They have a peculiar, loud, plain- 
tive miaow. The most unusual 
thing about them is that they do 
not care for milk.—Beverly Wright. 


Dear Editor: 1 think every little 
boy should have a pet of some kind, 
and as no dogs are allowed on the 
island, I have a blue fox for a pet. 
I had been trying to make her a pet, 
but until recently was unsuccessful. 
When the snow is on the ground 
she eats out of my hand, for she 
gets very hungry. She has a baby 
fox, but it is not so polite, as it 
snaps at my fingers as it eats. 
—Ambrose Eugene Hyer (St. 
George Island, Alaska). 


Street 


City 


State 


My name 


Street 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 


For food, dear God, we offer 
thanks, 
And pray that You will 
bless 
Each one of us with perfect 
health 
And peace and happiness. 


& 


Stowaway 
(Continued from page 6) 


anywhere around, when a 
curious yellow head popped 
into the truck and said: “Hello! 
What are you doing here?” 

“Why, why,” Mary Beth 
stammered, surprised to find 
such a pleasant little girl of her 
own age. “I was watching the 
men load Nancy’s furniture, 
and I crawled into the truck. I 
must have fallen asleep.” She 
did not want to admit to the 
strange blonde girl that she had 
deliberately stowed away in the 
moving van. 

“I’m Sarah Adams,” the girl 
said. “What is your name and 
where do you live?” She asked 
quickly, anxious to be friendly. 

Mary Beth liked her. “I’m 
Mary Beth Williams,” she told 
her. “I live in Maple City.” 

“Yes, I know, but in which 
house?” Sarah asked. 

“In the house next door to 
where Nancy used to live,” 
Mary Beth said. 


“You do? Oh, how jolly!” 


Sarah clapped her hands. “Then 
you can help me unpack my 
things!” She said. “The men 
are taking them out of the truck 
now. See!’ She pointed. 

Mary Beth stuck her head 
out of the truck slowly, too be- 
wildered by Sarah’s words to 
speak. Just behind the truck in 
which she stood, another big 
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gray van was parked. “Our 
truck got here just a minute or 
two ago,” Sarah told her. ‘““The 
men were not quite finished 
loading this one so they moved 
it up a few feet to make room 
for ours. I guess that’s what 
woke you.” 

So she had not ridden all of 
the way to Washington, D. C., 
after all! She had merely moved 
up a few feet on her own fa- 
miliar street in Maple City! 
And this new girl, Sarah 
Adams, was to live in Nancy’s 
house! A sudden wonderful joy 
filled Mary Beth. Mother would 
soon be calling her to lunch. 
Perhaps she could invite Sarah 
to eat with her, and then this 
afternoon they could unpack 
Sarah’s dolls and toys and 
books, as she had suggested. 

Mary Beth had never felt so 
warm and sunshiny and happy 
before in all her life, not even 
in the wonderful days when she 
and Nancy had been almost in- 
separable. She looked at Sarah 
standing on the sidewalk before 
her. Mary Beth was sure that 
when she stepped down beside 
her they would be almost ex- 
actly the same height. Sarah’s 
hair was golden like the sun 
and there were flecks of sun- 
shine in her brown eyes. Her 
smile was sunny too, and Mary 
Beth could already feel the 
warmth of her friendship fold- 
ing like a snug jacket about her. 

“Right under my _ nose!” 
Mary Beth murmured to her- 
self. “All I had to do was to 
open up my eyes and find it.” 

“What was that you said?” 
Sarah asked as Mary Beth 
jumped out of the truck and 
took her new friend’s hand. 

“Nothing,” Mary Beth an- 
swered, bright-eyed. “Except 
that I’ve just learned where to 
find happiness!” 


Vegetable Garden Puzzle 


By Rozella C. Livsey 


Tommy has 
planted nine vege- 
tables in his gar- 
den. Can you find 
out which they are? 
The outer rim of 
this puzzle will tell 
you. The inner let- 
ters tell five things 
Tommy used in 
making his garden. 

To solve this 
puzzle, you must 
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choose the correct letter, then skip every other letter, going twice 
around the puzzle counterclockwise. If you do not start with the 
right letter the first time, try another one. Once you are properly 
started, you will be able to spell all the words as you continue 
counterclockwise around the puzzle two times. 


Who Were These Two? 
By Lillie M. Jordan 
He was a warrior, great and 
strong, 
And many cubits high. 
A simple shepherd boy came 
forth 
His challenge to defy. 
And scarce the battle had begun 
When this young lad the victory 


won. 


What Flower? 
By Enola Chamberlin 
My first you spread upon your 
bread; 
My second holds your milk; 
My whole is a yellow meadow 
flower 
With petals soft as silk. 


Bud A. Neppling’s Or- 
chard Market 
By Marguerite Gode 


Bud A. Neppling has a mar- 
ket in the center of a big, 
bustling city. Every weekday 
morning he takes fruit from his 
orchard farm to town and sells 
it to his customers. Other fruits 
are shipped in from faraway 
places. This morning he has 
eighteen different fruits for 
sale. You will find the names 
hidden in the sign. 

“Bud A. Neppling’s Orchard 
Market” 

See if you can find all of 
them. Each letter can be used 
only as many times in each 
word as it appears in the sign. 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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June 
By Carol Rayhorn (13 years) 
Marshfield, Wis. 


Oh! Is there ever a month like 


June, 
When the bees gather the flowers’ 
sweet perfume, 


And the clouds go drifting by! 


When the meadowlark’s new joy 
overflows the old, 

And the marsh marigold flaunts her 
harvest of gold, 

While the robins take care of their 
brood. 


When the grass carpets the fields 
in green, 

And the garden ground puts on a 
sheen, 


And the frogs i in the pond are sing- 
ing for joy. 


Then which other month is all 
peaches and cream? 

January? November? July or May? 
Which is the queen? 

Why, June! June is the beautiful 
queen of the year. 


Tommy Toad 
By Ann Dill (11 years) 
Mangum, Okla. 
He is a little fellow 
No bigger than your thumb; 
We found him on the doorstep, 
A regular little bum. 


The puppy wants to eat him— 
He hope about so cute— 
But he just takes another hop 
And doesn’t give a hoot. 


I wonder how a little fog. 
No bigger than your thumb 
Knows where to hop, and what to 


eat, 
And when to go or come? 
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Switzerland 


By Roberta Peters (12 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The oldest republic in Europe 
And the smallest of them all, 
And the country where the 
Alps are very, very tall. 
The people are woodcarvers and 
shepherds too. 
Laziness there will never do. 


They herd goats up in the pasture 
land; 
And the milk they give is very 


grand, 
And that makes cheese of the finest 
brand. 
Their most famous hero was 
William Tell; 
With his bow and arrow he did 
very well. 
To Lake Lucerne they 8° go to pray 
That brave men like him shall be 
born again someday. 
This country whose products 
Are always in demand 
You must know by now— 
I mean Switzerland. 


May 
By Beverly Anne Friend (12 
years) 
Sugar Land, Tex. 
I like the month of May the best, 
For that’s when school lets out; 
And then ahead of us there lies 
Much time to run about. 
You can go in swimming, 
Horseback riding, and such, 
And sometimes you can stay at 


home 
And help your mother much. 


And then at night when you are 
tired 
And all your prayers are said, 
When you sleep and sleep and then 
wake up, 
Thank God for the happy times 
ahead. 


Mother 
By Joellen M. Gassman (12 years) 
Rome, Ga. 


In this month, the month of May, 

We honor our mothers on Mother's 
Day. 

Let me tell you of my mother; 

For her equal there is no other. 


She’s tall and straight, honest and 
true, 

And to my thinking she’s pretty too. 

She loves all people, any color or 
eed 


creed, 
And she’s always there when folks 
are in need. 


Mommy stays home with my brother 
and me, 

Doesn’t go out like other mothers, 
you see, 

Because she is the best mother on 


earth, 
And I with my words cannot tell 
her worth. 


A mother’s a pal, always loyal and 


true, 

And she'll do for her children what 
no one will do. 

So when I am older, and have 
grown right and tall 

I'll say, “Mother darling, you gave 
me your all.” 


Love 
By = Wessel (9 years) 
t. Louis, Mo. 
Love is a sweet and beautiful song 
That talks and walks with you. 
So whatever you do and wherever 


you go 
Love will be there too 
There may be times when you feel 
discouraged 
And feel that the world has 
broken apart; 


But you can be sure there will al- 
ways be love 


In everybody's heart. 
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The Sunset 
By Lawrence Ray Goudge (12 


years) 
Glenholme, N. S., Canada 


One beautiful evening 
In the autumn time, 

In the country of France, » 
The church bells did chime. 


Hark, ’tis the Angelus ; 
It is time to pry. 
Tomorrow will bring 


Rest and God’s day. 


Pray to the Great One, 
The Giver of life, 
Pray for the soldiers 
In the terrible strife. 


Pray that the war 
Will soon be gone; 
Pray we'll be victorious 
When the day is done. 
VE Day did come, 
The Angelus did ring, 
People prayed; then to Great God 
Happily did sing. 


The sun has set, 
The day is o'er, 


The people do sleep ; 
Peace reigns once more. 


Gardens in May 
By Lynn Moxley (7 years) 
Council Grove, Kans. 
We plant our gardens in May; 
We work all the sunny day. 
We dig and hoe 
And water and sow— 
It isn’t work, it’s play. 


The Wind 
By Jim Jones Scott (9 years) 
Weldon, Iowa. 
The wind is a train going whistling 


It goes by night and day; 

It never stops for passengers 
But goes speeding on it’s way. 


Sometimes I whistle for it, 
And then it whistles too, 
And just goes on whistling 
As if my whistle wouldn't do. 
And after a while the wind train 
Goes swiftly out of sigh, 
Puffing, roaring, whistling, 
Blowing with all its might. 


Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, send 
it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give saa name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 

copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
“letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these 

“My Seesaw,” sent in by Sylvia 
Kaufman, published in March 
Wee Wisdom, was written by 
Rowena B. Bennett and published 
in Elson-Gray Basic Reader, 
Book 1. 


Mary Jane 
By Suzanne Irene Lucas (6 ea 
Bissett, Man., Canada 


I have a little sister; 
Her name is Mary Jane; 

And I was pleased as I could be 
The day she came. 


I have a little sister, 
And she is not quite two. 

I have lots of fun with her 
The whole day through. 


I have a little sister; 

We're as happy as can be. 
It’s fun to have a sister; 

I wish I'd two or three. 


My Choice 
By Bobby Lee Wells (9 years) 
Waterloo, II. 


The — day my father said to 


“Son, "7 you had your choice, what 
would you be, 
A banker, a lawyer, or a king— 
Suppose you could be anything?” 
I thought and thought all the day; 
I thought so much I couldn’t play. 
“I think every choice has its bother, 
Unless I’m I, I would not have you, 
Father.” 


Boy Scout Bobby 
By Dorothy E. Yarnell (10 years) 
Marietta, Pa. 


Oh, yes, Bobby is a boy scout; 
He has a suit and all; 

He knows each knot and tangle too, 
Also the bugle call. 


He swims a bit and marches some, 
Knows how to use his knife; 

Can even use the frying pan 
And cook—you bet your life. 


-We know he’s small and not so 


tall, 
Not big as other guys; 
But ‘tis quality, that’s what counts, 
Not quantity or size. 
Hats off! And wave your neck’- 
chief, boys, 
Our Bobby is a scout! 
And should there be a riot ‘round 
He'll put the foe to rout. 


The World Is Full 


of Stars 
(Continued from page 8) 


creature, his light flashing hap- 
pily. 

Tommy’s face pressed close 
to the window. The flying stars 
hovered near, flashing their lit- 
tle lights. Up above the big 
stars twinkled in their jolly way. 

“The little star with wings 
is happy,” whispered Tommy. 

Tommy. was happy too! 

And the world was full of 
stars. 
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MARILYN 


Drawn by Charleen Lodek (12 years) 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstalt 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Happy Thoughts 
For the week of June 2 


My heart belongs to God. I 
share 

His love with children every- 
where. 


For the week of June 9 


My eyes belong to God, they 
see 
The good in others and in me. 


For the week of June 16 


My ears belong to God; they 
hear 

Kind words that carry love 
and cheer. 


For the week of June 23 


My lips belong to God; I pray 
That I may speak good words 
today. 


For the week of June 30 


My life belongs to God; I 
know 
God’s with me everywhere I 


go. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Vegetable Garden Puzzle 


Outer letters: Carrots - Beets - 
Tomatoes - Beans - Peas - Onions - 
Corn - Potatoes - Radishes. 


Inner letters: Seeds - Shovel - 
Rake - Water - Hoe. 


Who Were These Two? 
David and Goliath. 


What Flower? 
Buttercup. 


Bud A. Neppling’s Orchard 
Market 


Apples, cherries, berries, ba- 
nanas, melons, plums, dates, apri- 
cots, limes, nectarines, _ pears, 
Oranges, tangerines, prunes, peach- 
€s, lemons, currants, grapes. 


OF INTEREST TO 


In the foreword of this book 
by the popular Unity author 
Zelia M. Walters is the some- 
what startling statement of 
the author “We are changing 
the world by what we do to 
the child.’”’ She further ex- 
plains: “This book lays down 
no fixed rules; there must be 
a different plan for every 
child.”” ‘The book is practi- 
cal, dealing with concrete 
problems.” “These ideas will 
work, for they have worked.” 


Here are some of the important 
matters on child training dis- 
cussed in the thirteen chapters in 
YOU AND YOUR CHILD: 


The Child’s Religion 
Obedience 

Courage 

Self-Control 

The Child’s Recreations 


If you are interested in any way in the training and welfare 
of children and would like to have practical help in such a 
responsibility, YOU AND YOUR CHILD will be a valuable 
aid to you. YoU AND Your CHILD is $1 a copy in the standard 
binding; $2 a copy in the de luxe binding. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Rusty Brings 
Friend 


George sat on the top step of the 
front porch and gazed dismally at 
the house across the street. Up to 
two weeks ago his best friend had 
lived in that house. A new family 
had moved in yesterday. He felt sure 
the family did not include a boy, 
although he had seen a girl about 
his age and a cute little cocker 
spaniel. George glanced at his fa- 
ther, who was reading the paper, 
and sighed heavily. School had been 
out for two weeks, and he had been 
alone most of that time. Since Fred, 
his best friend, had moved, Tom and 
Jack who lived down the street had 
gone away for the summer. 

He was beginning to feel just a 
little sorry for himself when he saw 
the little cocker spaniel coming to- 
ward him, carrying a parcel in his 


mouth. Trotting straight to George, 
the little dog dropped the parcel at 
his feet, wagging his tail happily. 
George patted the dog and picked 
up the parcel. It was a magazine. 


“Hm,” he mumbled under his 
breath, “Wee Wisdom!” Glancing 
through the magazine he wished, he 
could read some of the stories, but 
he thought he should return it to 
the house across the street. 

He waited a little excitedly after 
he had rung the door bell. To his 
surprise a boy of his own age came 
to the door. 

“Your dog brought me this,” 
George explained, “but I thought 
you might want it.” 

The boy laughed. “I sure do. 
Thanks for returning it. Rusty is al- 
ways carrying things off. Do you 


take Wee Wisdom?” 
, “No,” said George, “but it looks 
interesting.” 

“Come in and have a look. It’s 
really a swell magazine.” 

That night as George was going 
to bed, his father said, “I see you 
finally found a new friend, George.” 

“Yes, Dad, two of them, Larry 
and Wee Wisdom!” 

“Wee Wisdom? That’s a funny 
name for a boy,” said his father. 

“It’s not a boy, Dad. It’s a maga- 
zine for boys and girls, and it’s got 
everything! May I have a subscrip- 
tion? It’s only $1 a year.” 

Wee Wisdom does have every- 
thing a boy or girl from 5 to 13 
could want in a magazine. Why not 
share your copy with some of your 
friends? 
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